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The History of the Royal Residences of Windsor Castle, 
St. James’s Palace, Carlton House, Kensington Palace, 
Hampton Court, Buckingham House, and Frogmore. 
By W. H. Pyne. Illustrated by One Hundred highly 
finished and Coloured Engravings, Fac-similes of Origt- 
nal Drawings, by the most Eminent Artists, 3 vols. 
ato. London, 1819. 


A.THouGH this work has been completed some time, and 
we have, in former numbers, abridged from it an account 
of Windsor Castle and Buckinghatin House*, yet this 
splendid production of the British press, comprising 
as it does, such superb specimens of the fine arts, is enti- 
tled to a more detailed notice; especially as the subject is 
one which at the present moment acquires an additional 
interest, from the events of the past month. 

Our monarchs had formerly a greater number of royal 
residences than at present. - Not to speak of the 
Plantagenet times, or of such places as the Tower or Cas-~ 
tle Baynard, or of Bridewell Palace, in Henry the 
VIIIl’s day; James and Charles [ had Westminster, 
Whitehall, St. James’s, Somerset House, Windsor, 
Hampton Court, Greenwich, Richmond, Nonsuch, and 
Theobalds; the three last were demolished in the civil 
wars, and the lead cast into bullets to fire at the King’s 
army. Charles If built what is now used for barracks, 


&c. near Winchester, houses at Royston, (now destroyed,) ; 


and Newmarket. 

‘The names of palaces are sometimes very inappropriately 
given. Carlton House was named after a family who 
once resided in a dwelling on its site, of which not the 
slightest vestige remains; yet, since the accession of his 
present Majesty to the throne, it has received the dignified 
name of Carlton Palace; perhaps it was difficult to hit 
upon a proper appellation, as * the King’s Palace’ would 
have been rather too imposing for this edifice, notwith- 
standing itsinternal grandeur. § Buckingham House’ was 
changed for the * Queen’s« House.’ * Somerset House’ 
bad no royal reference ; but only perpetuated the me- 
mory of the Ducal Protector; and it has no relation to 
the uses of the new buildings, ‘The site of St. James’s 
was previously occupied by a lazar-hospital, on the north 
of St. James’s Fields. Whitehall derived its name merely 
from its colour, when it belonged to Wolsey; a miniature 
“peciinen of the intended new palace. It was a banquet- 
ae hall ; its ceiling was painted with Heathen deities: it 
a eareet into a Christian chapel, and it contains the 

indow from which a monarch stepped to his scaffold. In 
ans, L’(Euvre was a fit designation of a grand work, at 


t . . . . . 
he time when it was built, but it is corrupted into the 


* Ss : . *. y - y 
Vor. 7 Chronicle, Vul. I. p. 458, and Vol, II, p. 40, 
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Louvre; but it is odd that the modern sumptuous palace 
of the Thuileries should literally bear the name of the 
tile-kilns, which stood formerly on the spot. 

The seven palaces, or royal residences, of which Mr. 
Pyne has given the history, are arranged in his work in 
the following order :—The tirst volume contains Windsor 
Castle, illustrative of which there are twenty-four engrav- 
ings; and the Queen’s House at Frogmore, with six en- 
gravings. ‘The second volume includes Hampton Court, 
thirteen engravings; Buckingham House, eleven ditto ; 
and Kensington Palace, embellished with thirteen plates. 
The third volume comprises St. James’s Palace, with 
eight engravings; and Carlton House, with twenty-four. 

As we have already noticed Windsor Castle, we shall 
pass on to an account of the Queen’s House, at Frog- 
more; the history of which is very brief :— 


‘ The lease of Frogmore, a short distance from Windsor, 
rth, nearly expired, in the year 1792 it was purchased by 
her Majesty, which afforded the desired opportunity of ob- 
taining a few acres of ground, where her Majesty could enjoy 
the pleasures of gentle exercise unobserved; which have 
been laid out with great taste, and, together with the house, 
which was modernized and improved by Mr. Wyatt, and con- 
verted into an elegant villa, now form a beautiful and pictu- 
resque scene. 

‘ Frogmore, once the seat of Sir Edward Walpole, was lat- 
terly occupied by Mrs. Egerton: to the site was added the 
neighbouring small estate that belonged to Mrs. Macartney, 
which was also purchased by her Majesty. ‘These, although 
forming together but a small domain, and affording no irre- 
gularities of ground, yet, by the skill and contrivance exhibited 
in the disposition of the walks, anda corresponding taste in 
planting, produce a variety and intricacy that assume the ap- 

earance of a considerable extent. The house and grounds 
Sve been much admired ; her Majesty, to gratify the cu- 
riosity of visitors to Windsor and its vicinity, granted tickets 
for the admission of respectable parties, to view the tmproved 
spot. 

Pa Many fetes have been given here by her Majesty, to 
which not only the royal family and nobility have bees ir- 
vited, but tickets have been issued to the neighbouring gen- 
try, and even to the tradesinen and their families, and others 
in the middle sphere of society, to witness the festivities; for 
whom refreshments were also provided, and liberally dis- 
pensed.,’ ‘ 


The rooms are fitted up ia that style of elegant simpli- 
city, which was most congenial to her Msjesty. The 
Eating Room centains numerous portraits of the princes 
and princesses of the House of Mecklenbarg. «The 
Queen’s Library was built by the late Mr. Wyatt, and is 
fitted up with book-cases painted in imitation of satin- 
wood. The Green Pavilion is ornamented with portraits 
of his late Majesty and his family. There is also a beau- 
tiful sea-piece, in which is introduced, the Royal Char- 
lotte Yacht, which conveyed her Majesty to England. It 
may = necessary to add, that the ornamental painting of 
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the walls, and other embellishments at Frogmere, and at 
the Queen’s Lodge, was executed by the princesses, who 
often rose with the lark, and pursued their labour with an 
assiduity that would havebeen commendable in those who 
follow the profession for a livelihood. The walls of the 
Red Japan Room were painted in imitation of rich Japan, 
by her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth ; and the 
furniture was ornamented by the same tasteful hand. 
Hampton Court Palace was founded by Cardinal Wol- 
sey, who, like many of his predecessors, had studied the 
science of architecture, and is supposed to have furnished 
the designs himself. Of the splendid palace in which 
this prelate lived, Mr. Pyne gives the following account:=— 


‘fMlampton Court Palace afforded the last instance of the 
magnificence of the household establishment of a priest, who 
held the highest civil appointment under the crown. Wol- 
sey lived here in more than regal state; this was his principal 
country residence; but he had another palace, York 
Patace, his town residence, no less magnificent, and which he 
almost entirely rebuilt. In the plenitude of his power, bein 
Archbishop of York, Cardinal of St. Cicely, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, he retained no less than eight hun- 
dred persons in his suite. 

‘In his hall he maintained three boards, with three officers; 
a steward, who was a priest; a treasurer, who was a knight; 
and a comptroller, who was an esquire; also a confessor, a 
doctor, three marshals, three ushers of the hall, and two al- 
moners and grooms. 

‘Of his chapel there was a dean and a sub-dean, a repeater 
ef thechoir, a gospeler, an epistier of the singing priest, seve- 
ral men, children, and a master of the same. In the vestry 
were a yeoman and two grooms. ‘The chapel was furnished 
with great splendour; the altar was covered with massive 
plate, and ornamented with jewels. In the procession were 
usually seen ony priests, all dressed in copes of rich stuif. 

‘In his great chamber, and in his privy chamber, were the 
chief chamberlain, a vice chamberlain, and two gentlemen 
ushers. ‘There were also six gentlemen waiters, and twelve 
yeomen waiters; at the head of these, who ministered to the 
state of this mighty prelate, nine or ten lords, with each their 
two or three servants, and one had five. There were also 
re cup-bearers, gentlemen-carvers, and of servers for 

oth chambers, forty persons; besides six yeoman ushers, 
and eight grooms of his chamber. In addition to these were, 
in attendance upon his table, twelve doctors and chaplains, 
the clerk of the closet, two secretaries, two clerks of the sig- 
net, and four counsellors learned in the law. 

‘ Previously to the lord high chancellor’s departure to at- 
tend the term in Westminster Hall, he summoned his retinue 
in his privy chamber, where he was ready appareled, and in 
red, like acardinal: his upper vesture was entirely of scarlet, 
afine crimson taffeta, or crimson satin ingrained ; his pillion 
scarlet, with a sable tippet about his neck. He prepared 
himself, such was his etfeminacy, with an orange, the inside 
being taken out, and reiilled with a vinegared sponge and aro- 
matic, which he held to his nose when pestered with many 
suitors, or pressed by the crowd, lest he might imbibe some 
pestilence - his olfactory nerves. Before him were carried 
the great seal of England, and the cardinal’s hat, by some lord, 
or some ‘* gentleman of worship right solemnly.’’ On enter- 
ing his presence chamber, his two great crosses were borne 
before him, when the gentlemen exclaimed, ‘* On masters, be- 
fore, and make room for my lord.” ’” 


What a contrast does Wolsey’s inordinate power, at 
this period, form with his situation when he lost the favour 
of his sovereign, and was driven to Asper, where, to use 
his own words, * were neither beds nor sheets, table cloths 
nor dishes to eat their meat, nor money wherewith to buy 
any. But whatever were the errors of this extraordinary 


man, the particular offence which deprived him of 4, 
king’s favour, has left no imputation upon his moral cha. 
racter. His ambition was accompanied by some nobje 
and generous feelings; his power was in many instance 
directed to the advancement of his country’s glory, jy, 
was a munificent patron of learning and learned men, anq 
had made splendid arrangements for the promotion 
of the arts and sciences, in the college which },. 
founded at Oxford; having collected a number of the 
finest pictures, and intending to cause the valuable store 
of manuscripts at the Vaticum to be transcribed, and the 
curiosities of that classic repository copied to enrich the 
library of *¢ Cardinal College.’ 

When the tyrannical Henry disgraced his faithful mj. 
nister, he seized on both his town and country residences, 
with all thereunto belonging; he immediately made 
Hampton Court Palace his residence, and here Edward 
VI was born, This monarch had an establishment there, 
and held a chapter of the order of the garter, the last 
year of his reign, at Hampton Court. Here Queen 
Mary and Philip of Spain passed their honey-moon ; and 
Queen Elizabeth often made it the scene of grand festi- 
vals. King James I was attached to this palace, and his 
successor, Charles I, made it his asylum, during the 
plague in 1625 ; and when the insurrectionary apprentices 
drove them from Whitehall, in 1641. After the death of 
this monarch, the palace was voted by the Parliament as one 
of the seats of Cromwell; and here the marriage ceremo- 
nies of his daughter Elizabeth, with Lord Falconberg, 
were performed. On the abdication of King James Il, 
the palace became one of the favourite residences of King 
William ILI, and to him is owing its present grandeur, 
After the death of this monarch, the palace was occasion- 
ally occupied by Queen Anne and her royal spouse; and 
their majesties George I and George IL also sometimes 
here held their courts :— 


‘In its present state, Hampton Court Palace consists of 
three principal quadrangles; the western court is one hundred 
and sixty-seven, by one hundred and sixty-two feet, and is 
divided into several suites of apartments, occupied by private 
families, having possession by grants from the crown. 

‘The middle quadrangle is one hundred and thirty-three 
fect and-a-half, by nearly one hundred and thirty-four feet; 
and is called the Clock Court, from a curious astronomical 
clock being placed over the gateway. ‘Ihe apartments on 
two sides of this court, are occupied by private persons. ‘The 
suite on the third was appropriated to the use of the late 
Prince of Orange; and the fourth, or north side, comprises 
the great Gothic Hall. 

‘The third quadrangle, or Fountain Court, erected for his 
Majesty King William, by Sir Christropher Wren, is one hun- 
dred and ten, by one hundred and seventeen feet, and con- 
tains the state apartinents.’ 


The Guard Chamber, one of the apartments in the pa- 


‘ Ornamented with small arms, curiously displayed in com- 
partments, the pilasters to which are formed of pikes, bando- 
leers, and bayonets; and the paunels are filled with orna- 
ments, composed of muskets, in chequer-work, and of swords, 
bayonets, pistols, &c. forming stars, circles, hexagons, 40 
other geometrical figures, with centers of Medusa’s head, the 
thunder of Jupiter, and other devices carved in wood. he 
lower pannels contain portraits of distinguished English we 
rals, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Mr. Dahl, whic 
formerly constituted the principal decorations of a separate 
apartment, called the Admirals’ Gallery.’ 
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as pe gel . . 
In the description of a portrait of James 1, we meet 


with the following anecdote :— 


‘King James was a humourist and was thoughtlessly prodigal 
of gifts to favourites. ‘The Earl of Somerset had contrived to 

rocure a warrant on the ‘Treasury for 20,0001. Sir Robert 
Cecil, lord treasurer, conceiving the King had inconsiderately 
jelded the grant, and feeling it his duty to prevent so enor- 
mous a sum being lavished upon one who had no claim upon 
the public purse, contrived to have the whole amount in old, 
strewed upon the floor of an apartment, through which his 
royal master must pass. Struck with amazement at the quan- 
tity thus displayed, he demanded of the treasurer, ‘* whose 
money is that?”? who answered, ‘“‘ yours, sire, before you 
gave it away.”” His Majesty, subject to sudden gusts of pas- 
sion, violently protested, ‘‘ he was abused,” and that he never 
« intended such a gift;’? and casting himself upon the breach, 
scrabbled out the quantity of two or three hundred 
pounds, and roundly swore he should have no more.’ 


Hampton Court Palace is celebrated by its being the 
depository of the Cartoons of Raphael :— 


‘It has been a generally received opinion, that these works 
were purchased by King Charles 1, at the recommendation 
of Rubens; but there is reason for believing, that they were 
brought to England in the reign of his father. 

‘Soon after King William was invited to the English throne, 
the Cartoons, with other valuable property, then considered, 
perhaps, as ‘‘ parcel of royal lumber,” were discovered in one 
of the apartments of the old palace of Whitehall, where it may 
be supposed they had remained from the time of the disper- 
sion of the collection of paintings and other noble productions 
ofart, the property of King Charles 1; for this palace was oc- 
cupied by the Protector Cromwell, and it is known that they 
were purchased of the commissioners appointed by the Par- 
liament to sell the king’s effects, by order of the usurper, for 
the sum of three hundred pounds. ‘They were fonnd packed, 
some in four, some in five pieces, in cases of slit deal. 

‘ There is every reason to believe that the Cartoons were 
discovered by Sir Christopher Wren, as it belonged to his of- 
fice, as surveyor of the works, to expiore the abdicated apart- 
ments in all the royal palaces, which had not yet recovered 
from the wanton dilapidations of civil war; and it was owing 
to his careful researches that many valuable remains, which 
escaped the destructive hands of the fanatics, were brought to 
light, and replaced in the royal collection.’ 


[t may be inferred that Sir Christopher Wren had 
some difficulty in obtaining permission to prepare the 
gallery for the Cartoons in this palace; for it is not an 
entirely new structure, but converted from an old part of 
the building, and is too narrow for its length, An apart- 
ment, however, was granted to receive the seven Cartoons 
of Raphael; and these almost divine productions thereby, 
perhaps, escaped destruction. 

Kensington Palace, the favourite residence of William 
ITT, was in great part rebuilt and enlarged by that mo- 
narch. These improventents were partly designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The original mansion and grounds, 
then consisting of only twenty acres, were, 3soun after his 
Majesty’s accession, purchased of the Earl of Nottingham, 
son of the celebrated Sir Heneage Finch, afterwards Earl 
of Nottingham and Lord Chancellor of England, Queen 
Mary appears to have been equally attached to this pa- 
lace with her husband, for, during the King’s campaigns 
both in Ireland and on the continent, her Majesty passed 
most of her time at Kensington, where she caused many 
of the internal decorations to be made, as well as improving | 


the gardens. Queen Mary, and afterwards the king, died 
at this palace, . 


were laid out and planted by her Majesty’s gardeners. 
Here the Queen and her consort principally resided dur- 
ing her reign; and when she experienced the last fatal 
attack of the gout, she retired to this her favourite resi- 
dence, where every assistance that medical skill could de- 
vise was administered, but in vain, when the physicians 
declared that they despaired of her recovery ;— 

‘ This declaration was made to the privy council, which 
immediately assembled, to deliberate on the best measures to 
be taken at this emergency, as there was a party in the minis- 
try who wished the succession to fall upon the reputed son of 
James Il. The counsel first assembled at Whitehall, and sub- 
sequently at Kensington, where the Queen was near her last 
moments. In the midst of these deliberations, the Duke, 
(known by the appellation of the proud duke,) of Somerset, 
who was, friendly to the Brunswick line*, and had conse- 
quently been superseded by the administration accompanied 
by the Duke of Argyll, indignant at the measures then agi- 
tating, forcing himself into the council chamber, disconcerted 
the measures of the Tory party, and was principally instru- 
mental in bringing over George I, by whom he was restored 
to all his opponents.’ 

George I, the next possessor of Kensington Palace, at- 
tained. the throne of Englend st an advanced age, and, 
therefore, was not-likely to feel disposed to promote the 
embellishment of a country for which he had no great 
partiality, and with whose lenguage, customs, manners, 
and habits, he vas quite unacquainted. Kensington, 
however, experienced some material alterations and im- 
provements under the directions of this monarch; and, 
among others, Kent was employed there by his majesty, 
both 2 architect and painter. It is singular thet he did 
not employ him also in ornuimenting the grcunds, since 
it was well kmwown and acknowledyed that his skill in 
landscape garden‘ng 'eft him without a rival ; indeed, the 
honour cf being the father of modern gardening is attri- 
buted to him. This talent was, however, afterwards ap- 
preciated by Cevoline, wife of George IL, who, when the 
palace evolved to “rer Majesty, added three hundred 
acres te the gra.nds, wnich wer? planted and laid out un- 
der the superintendaace of Ken... 

Arter tne death of Queeu Caroline, George II, who 
hed no more knowledge of the merit of architecture, 
scul sture, und ptiuting, than his royal predecessor, con- 
tinued the improvements that the queen had planned in 
the gt:dcns at Kensingion, and made the palace, that had 
becn the scene of her death, his principal residence during 
his long widow.ood o. twenty-three years, the period 
which he survived his Matesty. In this favourite summer 
resi¢ice he lived in a tranquil state of retirement, in the 
enjoyment of the society of his daugliters, and in social ine 
tercourse with some of the noblemen of his court. 

The paintings in Kenzingtoa Palace are numerous, 
and some of them very valuzble. The corridor leading 
to the creat stu.rcase, 1s painted in imitation of a gallery, 
and crowdec with igures, supposed to be spectators ofthe 
company on court days. The portraits of two servants of 

* Iv'is 2 singular but well-aticsied fact, that the act for the guc- 
cession of the House of Brunswick to the Throne of Great Britain, 
which passed in the reigu of Queen Anne, was carried by a majority 
of oxe vote cnly; on which occasion her Majesty caused a number 
of medals to be struck with 2 suitable inscription, dne of which. was 
presented to each of the members who iad voted in favoar of it. 
The original gold medal presented by Queen Anne to Joseph.Paice, 
Esq., M. P. for Lyme, who, by his casting vote, passed the Act of 
Settlement on the House of Brunswick, is now in the pessession of 
his great grandson, Frederick Gibson, Esq. of the Londen Docke— 





Queen Anne added thirty acres to the grounds, which! R 
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George I appear in these groups, both natives of Turkey, | 
god in the costume of their country ; they were named 
Mahomet and Mustapha, and were taken prisoners by 
the Imperialists in Hungary. These servants were great 
favourites with the king, and were accused of having 
ecquired considerable wealth by their influence ; 
but, perhaps, this was an unworthy suspicion, Ma- 
liomet, however he might have obtained it, made a most 
noble and benevolent use of his wealth; for, among 
other acts of his beneficence and charity, of which there are 
numberless records, he released from prison above three 
huudred poor debtors, by paying their obdurate credi- 
tors. [tis related of this worthy favourite, that he never 
once, even in the most distant way, solicited the king for 
avy favour for himself, 

With the following ane:dote, respecting Holbein, we 
close our notice of Kensington Palace :— 

‘ Flolbein, at one period, lived upon London Bridge, which 
was then covered with buildings, some of which, as repre- 
sented iu ancient prints, were spacious, and richly ornamented 
in the Gothic style, particularly a chapel. ‘Lhe father of 
the Jord ‘Treasurer, in the reign of Charles IL, passing over 
the bridge, took shelter, froma shower of rain, in a gold- 
sinith’s shop standing thereen, where he, by chance, saw a 
painting of Holbein and his fainily, which Jed to his discover- 
ing that the painter had resided in that house. His pictures 
lad always been held in great estimation, and his lordship 
wishing to possess this treasure, proposed to purchase it, li- 
berally offering one hundred guineas for it. The possessor 
agreed to take that sum, but requested his lordship to let him 
reiain itafew days, to shew itto soine friends. Had his 
lordship been a true connoiseur, he would have taken his 
purchase away; the picture, however, was left, and the me- 
morable fire ot London happening immediately after, this pic- 
ture, with numberless other interesting records, perished in 
the general destruction.’ 

We shall return to these volumes in our next, and give 
an account of theroyal resideuces of St. James’s aud Carl- 
tou [Touse. 


GILL PPECE COPEL EPELSFEPEFEREFCOVEL# 


A Dictionary of the Italian Language : being a Collection 
of Sentences from the most approved Itulian Authors, 
particularly those Verbs, Prepositions, §c. which go- 
vern different Moods and Cases. Forming a Supple- 
ment to all other Italian Dictionaries. By M. Santag- 
nello, Author of a Grammar and Exercises, &c.  8vo. 
pp.312. London, 1820. 


To the Italian student, or even to the more advanced 
proficieat in the language, the Dictionary of M. Santag- 
nello will be found of incalculable advautage. The ob- 
ject of the author, as stated in the preface, has been to 
cull with brevity and selection, certain idiomatic terms 
and modes of speaking, which notice and observation have 
iaduced him to consider as the most essential to be incul- 
cated in teaching; to point out the diversified shades of 
meuning, by the confusion of which so mauy solicisins and 
barbarisms distigure the composition of the learner; to 
fix the attention upon those niceties of distinction in the 
use of verbs, participles, and prepositions, which so fre- 
queutly perplex aad darken what is, in itself, extremely 
simiple aud perspicuous, when illustrated by analogous 
examples; finally, to reduce into order and systematic ar- 
raugement, all those precepts and directions which have 
been sugvested by long and unwearied endeavours, to fa- 





cilitate the cultivation of the Italian language, in a voluine 


——_ 


ee 


calculated to hold a kind of medium between a dictionary 
and a grammar. 

The different examples which the author has colleetgy 
for the purpose of illustration, have been judiciously gy. 
lected ; and he has not enforced any rule without support. 
ing it by the sanction of some good authority. 
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The Percy Anecdotes. Part III. Anecdotes of Youth, 
By Sholto and Reuben Percy. 138mo. pp. 180. Lon. 
don, 1820. 


Tue stores of the brothers Percy appear tobe not only 
abundant, but well selected. Three weeks ago, we no 
ticed the first two parts of the ‘ Percy Anecdotes,’ and 
stated the general mature and character of the work, 4 
third monthly part has since been published, which does 
additional credit to this very excellent work. The 
* Anecdotes of Youth’ contain some hundred instances of 
remarkable talent, courage, humanity, or ingenuity dis. 
played by juvenile individuals. ‘The anecdotes are all of 
an amiable character, and we know of no work which can 
be so appropriately placed in the hands of youth as this 
part. It is calculated to excite an ardent yet generous 
emulation in every youthful bosom. It 1s not, however, 
to youth only that the interest and inportance of this 
volume is confined; the more advanced in years caimot 
fail of being gratitied in tracing the incidents of early 
life, and may often learn by its example, We select afew 
anecdotes, as specimens of the originality and good taste, 
Which is invariabiy displayed in these volumes :—_ 

‘Dr. Watis.—It was sonatural for Dr. Watts, when a child, 
to speak inrhyme, that even at the very time he wished to 
avoid it, he could not, His father was dispieased at this propen- 
sity, and threatened to whip hiin if he did not leave off inak- 
ing verses. One day, when he was about to put his threat in 
execution, the child burst out into tears, and on his knees 
said,— 

“ Pray, father, do sume pity take, 
Aud 1 will ao more verses inake.” ’” 

‘ Force of Bad Evample.—At the height of the revolution- 
ary mania in krance, there was one speciacle which, it it did 
not exceed all the other spectacles of that era of horros 
in atrocity, exceeded them ail in singularity. It has not, we 
believe, obtaineda piace in history, but itis due to the history 
of huinan nature, that it should ve rescued from ainong te 
mass of useless fragments whica are hurrying down the streai 
oftime. ‘Troops of boys were to be seen in different parts, 
in regular martial array; they were armed, some with sinall 
firelocks, and others with pistols and swords; they were di- 
vided, alter the manner of their seniors, into opposite parties, 
whose bone of contention was seldom any thing more thaa 
the ordinary school one, of * which is the stronger?’ ‘They 
had a great many skirmishes, fought several piched battles, 
and not a few of them were dangerously wounded. ‘The 
mimic strife would, however, have been incomplete without 
one more exalted characteristic. ‘They paraded the streets, 
bearing the heads of cats, &c. upon long poles ; and to such a 
pitch didthey carry their emulation of the transactions of ~ 
great world around them, that they actually hung up one ° 
their companions, who was accused of stealing truit from 4 
woman of the Halle du Blé. He was cut down by some pa 
sengers in time to save his life. ‘lhe committee of police 
published an ordonnance on the subject, directed to the tather> 
of families; but the sanguinary mania of the boys did not ell- 
tirely abate, till the fathers themselves returned to reason 4? 
to moderation.’ 

‘The Ettrick Shepherd.—James Hogg, popularly known Py 
the name of the Ettrick Shepherd, one of the greatest pease" 
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oets that Scotland ever produced, could neither read nor 
write at the ase of twenty. He passed a youth of poverty and 
hardship, but it was the youth of a lonely shepherd, amongthe 
most beautiful pastoral vallies in the world. His haunts were 


among scenes 
“ The most remote and inaccessible 
By shepherds trod.” 


‘ Living for years in this solitude, he unconsciously formed 
friendships with the springs, the brooks, the caves, the hills, 
and with all the more fleeting and faithless pageantry of the 
cky, that to him came in the place of those human affections, 
from whose indulgence he was debarred, bythe necessities that 
kept him aloof from the cottage fire, and up among the mists 
onthe mountain top. For many years he seldom saw “the 
human face divine,’’ except on the Sabbath morn, when he 
came down from the mountain to renew his weekly store of 

rovender. 

‘To this youth of romantic seclusion, we may ascribe the 
fertility of his mind in images of external nature ; images 
which are dear to him for the recollections which they bring. 
forthe restoration of his early life. These images he has at 
all times a delight in pouring ont, and in all his descriptions 
there are lines of light, or strokes of darkness, that at once 
captivate the imagination, and convince us, that the sunshine 
or the shadow had travelled before the poet’s eye.’ 

‘Ignorance of Fear.—A child of one of the crew of His 
Maijestv’s ship Peacock, during the action with the United 
States vessel, Hornet, amused himself with chasing a goat be- 
tween decks. Not in the least terrified by destruction and 
death all around him, he persisted, till a cannon ball came 
and took off both the hind legs of the goat, when seeing her 
disabled, he jumped astride her, crying, ‘‘ Now Pve caught 
vou.” ‘This singular anecdote is related in a work called 
‘Visits of Mercy, being the second journal of the stated 
preacher to the hospital and almshouse, in the city of New 
York, by the Rev. E. S. Ely.”’’ 


Some months ago, we noticed a volume of poems of very 
superior merit, in Latin, Greek, and English, written by 
Master Dalias, a boy then between eleven and twelve 
vears of age. The brothers Percy have verv properly de- 
dicated the * Anecdotes of Youth’ to this juvenile bard, 
and given some anecdotes of him, which will be read with 
great interest by every admirer of youthful genius. The 
article is two long for insertion, but we shall extract some 
of the passages :— 


© Robert Charles Dallas. 
** Wonder writes the tale,"°——-O DE TO WELLINGTON. 


‘ The poetical biography of Britain presents no instance of 
tarly excellence more remarkable, than the living one to 
whom public fame, as well as private esteem, has called upon 
us to dedicate these Anecdotes of Youth. If we turn over 
the earlier works of our poets, from Chaucer to Byron; if we 
examine more especially those of Cowley and Chatterton, 
two of the most eminent instances of juvenile poetical talent 
which this country can boast, we shall meet with nothing more 
astonishing than the effusions of Robert Charles Dallas, the 
youngest son of Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

“The melody of verse seems to ‘have come as naturally to 
this blossom of our age, as speech itself. While as yet no 
more than seven vears of age, his infant hands are said to have 
been familiar with the lyre ; and ere he had reached thir- 
teen, he had presented to the world a volume of poems, 
ef have challenged the admiration even of criticism 
NA iy earliest productions in this published collection, are 
“aid to have been written at the age of eleven; but we have 
pepe, by a gentleman of eminence in the literary world, 
. ¢ remembers having heard young Dallas, when Jess than 

ne years of age, recite with great sweetness and force of 
‘ction, some pretty verses, founded on the story of Phaeton, 





which he had written about a year before. The pieces 
which stand in the published collection first in point of date, 
are two elegies, one on his nephew, George Parker, son of 
the late gallant Sir Peter Parker, Bart.; the other on his own 
brother George, who mortally wounded himself while cros- 
sing a hedge in shooting, and died under the agonies of a 
lock jaw. The young author has strikingly exemplified in 
these pieces the justness of the poetical canon!— 
“ si vis me tieve dolendum est 
Primum tibi.” 

‘ His heart appears to have felt more deeply on these occa- 
sions, than on any other which inspired his muse; and in 
none has he been more felicitous in depicting what he felt. 

‘Ina person of any age, the elegant simplicity of diction, 
and perfect propriety of conception, which distinguish these 
verses, would be deserving of commendation ; but when we 
take into account that they are the production of a boy not 
more than eleven years of age—that they are but the blossoms 
of a flower which has yet ‘‘ to bring forth its fruit in due 
season,’’ it is impossible not to wonder whilewe admire. 

‘The next production of young Dallas was dramatic--a 
tragedy, in three acts, entitled, Saluzzo, or the Tyrant 
Punished. A favourable specimen ef this drama is given ir 
the published collection; but some remarkable circumstances 
connected with it are not before the public eye ; and trusting 
not to offend the modesty which withheld them, we shall bey 
leave to supply them, from an authority on which we have 
every reason to place the fullest reliance. 

‘After the play had been composed, the young author 
being ona visit during the holidays, at the house of a frien: 
of his father’s, in Hampshire, obtained permission to “have 
it privately acted. The principal character he undertook 
himself. ‘The subordinate ones were to be performed by 
young relations and friends. ‘The parlour of the house le 
converted, with much ingenuity, into a little theatre, having 
curtains, scenes, stage-deors, &c. : manager, prompter, actor, 
and author,—young Dallas was all these at once, and as yet 
not twelve years of age. 

««*« Conceive,’’ says the friend to whom weare indebted fo: 
these particulars, ‘‘a little boy, not four feet nine inches high, 
who never received the slightest dramatic instruction; 2 
stranger to declamation; who never heard Kemble, Kean, 
nay, who never saw a tragedy, nor faced acompany to delive: 
a speech, as I am well assured was the case; deeming him- 
self equal to playing the first character in a play of his own 
composition, and fearlessly undertaking it, as if intuitively 
conscious of his powers, and marshalling the whole dramatis 
persone himself. When the curtain drew up, he had wot 
spoken five sentences, before he evinced his extraordinary 
powe's. Hisvoice, his air, his tread of the stage, but above 
all, the ease and grace of his action, surprised every one. 
There was nothing of the discipline of art in his acting: it was 
wild untutored infant nature ; his whole soul was in the bus'- 
ness ; and having written the character he was representine. 
he was master of all its shades, and gave with ease, life ana 
majesty to theimageof his littlebrain. The passions seemed t 
move at his command, and were all expressed with a grace, an 
artlessness, and a truth, that were pertectly captivating.”’” 

Among the instances of youthful ardour overcomin: 
every difficulty, and rising to fame and eminence, the fo!- 
lowing is a striking instance :— 

‘Sir Edmund Saunders.—This judge, who was Chief Jus- 


tice of the Court of King’s Bench, in the reign of Charles i! 

rose from the lowest origin. Roger North, son of Lor’ 
Keeper North, who personally knew him, says, * his chara- 
terand his beginning were equally strange. He was at firs: 
no better than a beggar boy, if not a parish foundiing, with 

out known parents or relations. He had found a way to Iiv« 
by obsequiousness, (in Clement’s Inn, as 1 remember,) and 
courting the attorney’s clerks for scraps. The extraordmary 


obedience and diligence of the boy, made the society willing 








todo him good. He appeared very ambitious to learn to 
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write; and one of the attornies got a board knocked up atthe 
window, on the top of a staircase; and that was his desk, 
where he sat and wrote after copies of court, and other hands 
the clerks gave him. He made himself so expert a writer, 
that he took in business, and made some pence by hackney 
writing ; and thus by degrees he pushed his faculties, and fell 
to form, and by books that were lent him became an exquisite 
entering clerk; and by the same course of improvement of 
himself, an able counsel, first in special pleading, then at 
large; and after he was called to the bar, had practice in the 
King’s Bench Court equal to any there.”? North adds, ‘ as 
to his ordinary dealings, he was honest as the driven snow was 
white. As for his parts, none had them more lively than he, 
and while he sat in the Court of King’s Bench, he gave the 
rule to the general satisfaction of the lawyers.”’ ’ 


Our concluding extract shall be from some affecting 
anecdotes of Louis XVII, the unfortunate son of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI, who, like his father, fell a victim 
to revolutionary fury :— 


‘Louis XVII.—The immediate successor of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI, bore only for a short time the title of King of 
France, without having ever exercised the august franchise of 
sovereignty ; he died in the dungeons of the temple, when 
he was no more than ten years and a few months old. 

‘Some writers have inferred, that the life of such a child 
could present few circumstances worthy of remembrance ; but 
if we may credit the memoirs which have appeared, since the 
restoration of his family to the throne of France, there never 
was a prince of the house of Capet who gave at so early an 
age a higher promise of doing justice to its ancient motto, 


“ Bonté et Valeur.” 


‘From the anecdotes which are related of him, we shall se- 
lecta few of the most striking. 

‘ Lvery morning the dauphin, while yet a child, was in the 
habit of ranging through the garden of Versailles, and collect- 
ing the fairest flowers, to deposit on his mother’s toilet before 
she arose. When bad weather prevented him on any occasion 
from gathering his usual morning bouquet, he would say 
mournfully, ‘* Alas! how sorry I am, I have done nothing to 
day formy mamma,”’ 

‘On one of the anniversaries of his mother’s birth, the king 
(Louis XVI,) expressed a wish to the dauphin, that he would 
present his mother with an extraordinary bouquet, and accom- 
pany it with some compliment of his own composing. ‘* Pa- 
pa,” replied the prince, ‘* I have a beautiful evergreen in my 
garden. I would wish nothing better than that both for my 
bouquet and my compliment. In presenting it to mamma, 
I will sav to her, ‘My dear mamma, may you resemble that 
flower.’ ” ? 

‘One day, in a fit of absence, he had mingled some mari- 
golds, (the emblem of care,) in a bouquet which he designed 
forthe queen. Perceiving his mistake at the moment of pre- 
senting it, he hastily plucked out the ominous flowers, saving 
‘*Ah, mamma, you have enough of cares besides.”’ 

‘ In his: repartees, he showed an uncommon degree of 
point and.archness. When reading his lesson one day, he fell 
into a hissing tone ; his preceptor, the Abbe D’ Avaux, cor- 
rected him; the queen also joined her reproaches. 
“‘ Mamma,” replied the prince, ‘‘ 1 say my lesson so ill, that 
Z hiss myself.” 

‘ On another occasion, when in the Jardin de Bagatelle, car- 
ried away by his vivacity, he threw himself on a bed of roses. 
‘‘Tranto him,” said Mr. Hue. “ Sir,’? said I, “ are you 
aware that one of these thorns may put out your eyes, or tear 
your face?” He rose, and regarding me with an air as noble 
as decided, replied, “« Thorny ways, sir, lead to glory.” 

‘ A regiment of young boys was formed at Paris, under the 
name of the Regiment du Dauphin: the dauphin was its colo- 
nel; and it was often admitted to exercise before him in a 
small garden of the Thuilleries, appropriated to his use. In 

order to fulfil the duties of his colonelship well, he was con- 





——= 


] , . 
stantly with a little musket onhis shoulder, making himself fa- 


miliar with all the manual evolutions; and on one OCCasion 
when going out to walk, was for carrying his musket abroad 
with him. ‘The officer of the national guard, who was in at. 
tendance, said, ‘‘ Sir, since yourare going out, pray surrender 
me your musket.” ‘The dauphin refused indignantly. The 
Marchioness of Tourville, his governess, being informed of 
the circumstance, reprimanded the dauphin for his indiscre. 
tion. ‘* If,” replied the spirited youth, ‘* he had asked me to 
give him the musket, it would have been well; but to ask me 
to surrender it !’—He could add no more, the rising flood of 
indignation choaked his utterance. 

‘ At anothertime, when playing at quoits with an officer of 
the national guards, the officer gained the match, and ex. 
claimed exultingly, ‘‘ Ah! I have conquered the dauphin.” 
Piqued at the expression, the prince replied with a certain 
warmth of temper. ‘The affair being reported to the queen, 
she reprimanded the dauphin for having so far forgot himself. 
‘« T feel,’’ said the prince,‘‘ that I have done wrong ; but why 
did he not satisfy himself with saying that he had won the 
match? It was the word conquered which put me beyond 
myself.” 

‘ Louis, desirous of knowing the progress which his son had 
made in geographical knowledge, conducted him one morning 
to some distance from Raimbouillet; and, on arriving in the 
open country, his Majesty delivering a compass into the hands 
of the dauphin, said, ‘* Now, my boy, take what road you 
please, I will take another; and let us meet before night at 
the old Chateau.”” The prince began wandering about the 
fields, (watched all the while by some persons of the court, 
in the disguise of peasants;) he stopped often, as if in diii- 
culty; but though he passed several countrymen, he put 
questions to none of them. Every now and then he had re- 
course to his compass, as his only counsellor; and at last, af- 
ter five hours of turning and winding, he presented himself at 
the gates of Rambouillet. Louis welcoming him with open 
arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, my boy! I thought we had lost you.” 
«What, papa!” answered the prince; ‘‘did you think that 
my heart would not turn to THEE, as surely as the needle turns 
to the north?” 

‘ On the fatal 11th of December, when Louis was called be- 
fore the bar of the National Convention, the dauphin, who 
sometimes prevailed on his father to play at picquet with him, 
pressed his Majesty very much to sit down to a game with 
him. The King, notwithstanding his distracting situation, 
could not refuse. ‘The dauphin lost every time, and twice 
he could not get beyond the number,sixteen. ‘* Every time,” 
said the prince, in some chagrin, “ that J get tothe point s2z- 
teen, [am sure to lose the game.’’ ‘The King made no an- 
swer; but the singular coincidence between these words and 
hisown melancholy destiny, is said to have made an impres- 
sion on him which he never forgot.’ 


The * Anecdotes of Youth’ are embellished with a por- 
trait of Robert Charles Dallas; it is a very spirited en- 
graving, and conveys a very powerful idea of the intel- 
lectual talents of the boy-bard. 








Original Communications. 


SLL IPLLPEE? 


APHORISMS. 


NoTHING debases and dishonours human nature 8° 
much as ignorance,—nothing civilizes and refines it s0 
much as learmng. The one generates sloth, stupidity, 
and impiety, and seeks its pleasures only in the indulgence 
of sensual appetite ;—but the other improves the moral 
and physical conditions of man—enlarges his intellect— 
ennobles his nature—excites him to activity—restrains his 
enjoyments—dignifies his character—produces philan- 
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thropy—inspires him with a pure and lasting piety, and, 
(if I may be allowed to compare infinity with finity,) it 
causes him to resemble more the being of angels or of 
God: Do I speak a paradox ?—I appeal to every man’s 
experience.—Do I speak as an enthusiast ?—I need only 
adduce the illustrious names of Newton, Boyle, Watts, 
Addison, Locke, and Watson, as examples to illustrate 
my assertion. 

‘We may well despise that vanity which is ridiculously 
ostentatious, but there are a certain dignity of character, 
independence of sentiment, and majesty of deportment, 
which confer honour upon the mind, and grace upon the 
person of the possessor. 

To prefer beauty to deformity, is a mark both of proper 
refinementand natural taste; but he who hates a deformed 
person merely on account of his or her deformity, is un- 
worthy the pleasing smiles of approving beauty. 

A good temper,—a good library,—and a good friend, 
are the three choicest blessings of human life. 

You may with reason suspect the sincerity of that pro- 
fessed friend, who intentionally passes you in the street, 
without an inclination of the head, or the common ex- 
pression of * how do you do ?’ 

He who would convince an atheist of the error of his 
notions of the natural and religious world, should conduct 
him to an open field or plain on a star-light evening. 

That patriot is, indeed, no mean philancosmist*, who, 
in procuring prosperity for hisown country, infringes as 
little as possible upon the liberty and happiness of other 
nations. 

Supernatural appearances would tend rather to con- 
found and terrify, than to edify and enlighten the imagin- 
ation of man. 

All who prefer pretensions to genius, must aspire to ex- 
cellence ; and they should consider that the very perfec- 
tion of excellence is far preferable to that which is simply 
comparative. 

Unsolicited advice is too often received as an intentional 
affront. 

Man too often judges by results of conduct, instead of 
by the conduct itself. 

If you be loved, ask yourself—* by whom? and for 
what?” These are two short but comprehensive questions; 
the just answers to them will decide, as well upon the’ 
merits of the lover, as the loved. 

He who gives generously, solicits boldly. 

He whose observations upon works of art are quick, 
acute, and sober, is unquestionably a man of taste; and I 
would measure the talent of a man of taste, by the quick- 
hess, acuteness, justice, and sobriety of his decisions upon 
such works, 

Solitude causes dignity of mind,—sobriety of intellect, 
—accuracy of sentiment,—fear of God,—moral wisdom, 

anented philosophy,—ennobled ideas—sublime concep- 
lons. ; 
_ Because solitude tends to ennoble the mind of man, let 
it not, therefore, be inferred, that it works no evils. It 
senerates disgust for the world,—contempt for all forms, 
however proper or necessary to civil society,—a disregard 


fer pet the formation of this wotd, which is, I think wanting in owr 
anguage to express the term, ‘a lover of the world,’ I have been 

— by the word ‘ philanthropist,’ and have, therefore, altered 

ae Greek ‘ o:,’ into © ist ;’ for the Greek ‘x,’ the first letter in 
, xosuoc,” I have substituted the English ‘c,’ in imitation of callistra- 
U8, calliope, calligraphy, &c. &e. 





of earthly things,—a peevish suspicion of the benefit of 
worldly advantages,—an indifference to fellow men,—a 
contempt for the acquirements of polished society ; these 
are, in Iny Opinion, evils which almost totally unfit the so- 
litary man for the company of his fellow mortals. 


°°. 3s 
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THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


* Tune veniunt risus, tunc pauper cernua sumlt.” 


SHAKESPEARE Calls the tooth-ache a ¢ pitiless pain,’ Dante 
and Ariosto, the ‘ mute of despair,’ and some lovely young 
lady will tell us, as she rolls her eyes over our dejected 
faces, ‘we don’t love true.” But these ideas give us no 
consolation nor lessen the pain. We still feel the inex- 
pressible gnawing like the conscience of a criminal who 
has evaded justice and cannot fly. * Well!’ exclaims 
some little fertile interrogatory, while he snaps his waste 
digits from the press of his thumb aad startled finger; 
* but my dear sir, the antidote, the antidote; one sitting 
under the deutist’s screw will relieve the patient, with the 
exquisite addition of a scrunch ;—fortitude is the mean, 
and peace the end.’ Such advice may suit those who 
make a joke to laugh it all over the town, and this is pre- 
cisely the treatment an hypochondriac meets with. After 
he has well read Buchan, Culpepper, and Solomon, he 
becomes a genuine disciple of the school of empiricisin, 
and, with a Catholic spirit, takes every nostrum which 
insures the certainty of cure. When alone, he ts visited 
by a complication of diseases, such as an aueurism ot 
the heart, mortification of the bowels, and gout in the sto- 
mach, although, in reality, nothing more than a pent up 
mind, which is occasioned by the want of air, exercise, 
and abstemious diet, —lHealth’s three graces, and 
Content’s choicest companions. He sits in his chair, 
clothed in flannel, surrounded by botties and melancholy 
looks; the curtains exclude the glory of the sun by day, 
and the beauty of the moon by night. The miserable 
efforts of his imaginative fancy keep sleep at an unseason- 
able distance, and the terrors of dissolution obscure his 
hope as the mist on the ocean, when a shipwrecked mari- 
ner sighs for the sight of land. He thinks himself de- 
spised by society, and there is no sympathy in the human 
heart equal to the grave. In the midst of plenty, he 
dreads the workhouse will be his resting place, 1f old. 

On another view of him, which is a delightful one 
to cherish, and why not always find him so? If compelled 
to seek amusement abroad, either at a public assembly w- 
stituted for rational enjoyment, or engaged in the open 
and rural sports of the field, his laughter is convulsiwe, 
his desires are excessive, and even the red-nosed parson, 
mounted on his Rosinante, does not feel half his enthu- 
siasm. So long ashe be kept from his fire-side gloom, he 
cannot be happier; so long as the ladies smile at him and 
call him young, he cannot be sprightlier, and with the tn- 
ward persuasions of his convalescence, he cannot be holier. 
Alas! alas! how visionary his temperature! He leaves a 
chatty sphere, a bustling companionship, and retiring 
once more to the spot of his disorder, his mind, and broed- 
ing with an unjustifiable fidelity over his fancied unsfor- 
tunes, relapses into his pitiable state, and 1s still the hypo- 
chondriac. O! thou who art labouring under this art- 
ficial malady, though thy physician call thee nervous, and 

ive thee tonics, if thou wouldst be like those who treat 


{ care lightly, fly abroad, for ten thousand charms are to be 
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found at little expense, and thou wilt, in the best accepta- 
tion of the word, be nervous indeed. Marvel not, if thou 
be classed with him who carried the gates of Gaza on his 
bick, and him who served Euristheus, not excepting Go- 


liah of Gath, J. Meo Fe 
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FRENCH ASSASSINS. 


Tne recent melancholy assassination of the Duke de 
Berri, naturally brings to our recollection the names of 
Ravaillac and Damiens, the wretches who assassinated 
Henry 1V and Louis XV; and as someac count of these 
events cannot but at the present moment be deemed 
interesting, we reprint them for the benefit of our readers. 
The account of the execution of Ravaillac, is copied from 
a scarce black letter tract, entitled ‘ The ternble and 
deserved death of Francis Ravaillack, shewing the man- 
ner of his strange torments at his execution, upon Friday, 
the 25th of May last past, for the murther of the late 
French king, Henry the Fourth. Together with an 
abstract out of divers proclamations and edicts, now con- 
ceswng the state of France. As it was printed in French 
in three severall bookes, published by authoritie, 1610. 
At London, printed for William Bailey and John Bayhie, 
1610.’ In reprinting this curious tract, we have carefully 
preserved the orthography of the original. 


‘ The true manner of the strange execution of Francis Ravil- 
liack, (for the Jate murther of the French king, Henry the 
Fourth,) who was tormented to death upon a skaffoald, in 
the cittie of Paris, the 25th of May last, 1620. 


‘ The most inbuman murther lately comitted upon the 
person of the late French king, Henry the Fourth, of famous 
memory, hath much disquicted the state of France, and so 
busyed other kingdoms, in hunting after the true reports 
thereof, so fareforth, that we think it an interior love to our 
countrimen, to have an abstract of the most accurrences that 
happned since that unnatural! accydent, and first to begin 
with the viperous homicyde, the bludie actor of this deede, 
who strove with the envy of his heart, to draw in pieces the 
bowells that cherished his life, (florishing Fraunce, J meane,) 
that proves abortive, in bringing forth such an unnatural 
Frenchman. 

‘ This paracide, Fiancis Ravailliack, in time past, of the 
order of the Felician fryers, but of late, a practitioner in the 
law, (by some named a pettyfogger,) borne in the towne of 
Angolesme, a place not far distant from the citty of Paris, 
who after he had unluckely accomplished this bloody strata- 
gem, by taking away ye preserver of so many lifes, was upon 
the 23d of May last, arraigned, convicted, and condempned 
by due order of Jaw, in the great court and chamber of 
‘Turnella, in Paris, before all the assemblies, presidents, 
counsellors, and commissioners, at the request of Du Viguit, 
aturney-generall to the king, whose place and authority was 
there then to inquire against this Francis Ravailliack, for the 
murther of his late sovereign, Henry the Fourth, king of 
France and Navare, whereuppon, this Francis Ravilliack, 
with a sad and deathlike countenance, holding up his guilty 
hand before this great assembly, presently confessed guilty, 
and that he became this his countries shame, onely, by the 
instigation of the devill, and not any other accomplices and 
confederats would he reveale, but in a satanical manner 
vowed himselfe to sevrecie, whereupon the Jaw proceeded, 
and a most terrible sentence of death pronounced against him 
there, according to a general decree of that great court of 
parliament, and so being a condeimned villaine, was with a 
strong gard of armed men convayd to prison, otherwise by 
the violent rage of the common people, he had beene torne 
in pieces, such was the love they bore to the late king, 
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‘Upon the Fryday following, being the 25th of May 
(according to their computation,) this Francis Ravilliack was, 
in @ most vile and bace manner, carried to execution as 
followeth— 


‘ First, (naked in his shirt,) he was brought out ef the Cop. 
sergery, (being the prison for the palace,) with a lighted torch 
of two pownd waight in one hand, and the knife (wherewith 
he killed the king,) chained to the other hand, so openly to 
Le seene, that the least childe there present might behold it . 
after this, he was placed standing upright in a tumbrell or 
dungcart, and so from thence, conducted with a gard of cittj- 
zens, to the capitall church in Paris, where being adjudged 
to do penance, he had bene made a sacrafize to the rage of 
the rude people, had not (there bin apoynted officers to see 
his execution,) prevented it. 

‘ After this, being accompanied to the place of execution 
with two doctors of divinitie, all the way perswading him to 
save hissoule from everlasting punishment, by revealing and 
laving oppen his assocyates therein, which he would not, but 
stiffly (though ungraciously) tooke the bloody burthen upon 
his owne shoulders, withstanding, even to the death, all faire 
vigpnec whatsoever. In this manner as I sayd before, was 

e caried to the Greve, being a spacious streete, and about 
the middle of Paris, where was builded a very substancia] 
scaffould of strong timber, whereupon according to his judg- 
ment, he was to be tormented to death. Du Viguit, the 
king’s aturney-generall, was apoynted principal] to see the 
execution, and there to gather, (if he could,) some further 
light of this unchristianlike conspiracie. 

‘This here following was the maner of his death, an 
example of terror made knowne to the world, to convert all 
bloody minded traytors from the like enterprise. At his first 
coming upon the scafiold, he crossed himselfe directly over 
the breast, a signe that he did live and dye an obstinate 
papist, whereupon by the executioners he was bound to an 
engine of wood and iron, made like to a S. Andrew’s crosse, 
according to the fashion of his body, and then the hand with 
the knife chayned to it, (wherewith he slew the king,) and 
halfe the arme was put into an artificial furnace, then flaming 
with fire and brimstone, wherein the knife, his right hand, and 
halfe the arme adjoyning it, was in a most terrible manner 
consumed, yet nothing at all would he confesse, but yelled 
out with such horrible cryes, even as it had been a divell, or 
some tormented soul in hell; and surely if hell’s tortures 
might be felt on earth, it was approved in this man’s punish- 
ment, and though he deserved ten times more, yet humane 
nature might inforce us to pitty his distresse. After this, with 
tongues and iron pincers, made extreame hott in the same 
furnace, the appointed executioners, pinched and seared the 
dugges of his breastes, the brawnes of his arms and thighes, 
with the calves of his legges, and other fleshy partes of his 
body, cutting out colloppes of flesh, and burned them 
before his face; afterward into the same woundes thus made, 
they powred scalding oyle, rosen, pitch, and brimstone, 
melted together, yet would he reveale nothing, but that he 
did it of himselfe by the instigation of the divell, and the 
reason was, because the king tollerated two religions in his 
kingdome. Oh small occasion that for this cause, one servile 
slave, should thus quench the great light of France, whose 
brightness glistred through Europe! But to passe further 
into this strange execution, according to the sentence plo 


clay, very hard, with a hole in the midst, and into the same 
hole poured they moulten lead, till it was filled, yet reveale 

he nothing, but cryed out with most piteous roares, even 
like the dying man tormented in the brazen bull of the tyrant 
Phalaris. “ But now to come to the finishing up of his life, 
and that the last torture, might in severity equal the first, the) 
caused foure strong horses to be brought to teare his body 18 
peeces, and to separate his limbes into foure quarters, where 
being ready to pay his last punishment, he was questione 

againe to make knowne the truth, but he would not, and so 











Nounced against him, they put upon his navell a rundle of 
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died without speaking one word of God, or remembring the 
daunger of his soul. 

« But so strongly was his flesh and joynts knit together, that 
of long time, these foure horses could not dismember him, 
nor any way teare one joynt from the other, so that one of the 
horses faynted, the which a marchant of the citty of Paris per- 
ceiving, put to one of his owne, being a horse of an exceeding 
creat strength, yet notwithstanding for all this, they were con- 
strained to cut the flesh under his armes and thighes, with a 
sharp rayzor, by which his limbs and his body was the 
easier torne in peeces; which being done, the rage of the 
people grew so violent that they snatched the dismembered 
carcasse out of the executioner’s hands, some beat it in sunder 
against the ground, others cut it in peeces with knives, so 
that there was nothing left but boanes, which were brought 
to the place of execution and there burned to cinders, the 
ashes wherof was scattered unto the wind, as being thought to 
be unworthie of the earth’s buriall. God in his justice, I will 
hope in the like manner reward all such as repine at their 
countrie’s safety, and desperately attempt to lift their hands 
against God’s anointed.’ 

Lest public justice should not be appeased by this 
dreadful sentence and execution, which certainly none 
but a demon could have invented; the house where 
Ravaillac was born, was levelled to the ground, and his 
father and mother banished France for ever. ‘The uncles, 
brothers, and other relations of the assassin were also 
commanded to change their name on pain of punishe 
ment. 
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DAMIENS. 


A MISERABLE wretch, of the dregs of the people, named 
Robert Francis Damiens, born in a village near Arras, 
had been a considerable time a servant in several houses 
in Paris: he was a man whose gloomy and fiery disposi- 
tion had always bordered upon madness. The general 
murmurs that he had heard in all public vlaces, in the 
grand hall of the palace and elsewhere, heated his imagi- 
nation *, He went to Versailles like a distracted person, 
and in those agitations which his inconceivable design 
threw him into, he desired to be blooded at his inn. Phy- 
sic has so great an influence over the minds of men, that 
he protested afterwards, in his interrogatories, * That if 
his request had been complied with, he should not have 
committed the crime.’ His design was the most unheard- 
of that ever entered the head of a monster of this sort; 
he did not intend to kill the King, as in effect he declared 
since, and as unfortunately he could have done, but was 
resolved to wound him; and this is in reality what he 
declared in his criminal prosecution before the Parlia- 
ment :— 

‘I had not the intention of killing the King. I could 
have done it, had I bad the inclination. All that I did, was 
in order that God might touch his heart, and incline him 
to re-establish all things as they should be, and restore 
the tranquillity of his dominions; and the Archbishop of 
Paris alone is the sole cause éf all these troubles.’ This 
idea had inflamed his mind to such a degree, that in an- 
other interrogatory he said, ‘ I have mentioned counsellors 
. Parliament, because I have served one, and because 
oe ail men are enraged at the conduct of the Arch- 
. jop. In a word, fanaticism had troubled the mind of 
thls unfortunate man so far, that in the interrogatories he 

* These murmurs were chiefly occasioned by the priests against 


Louis XV., because that monarch bad introduced several salutary 


regulati ; . . 
the ican, into the government, to restrain the licentiousness of 





underwent at Versailles, are found these his own words: 
being interrogated what motives had excited him to as- 
sassinate the King’s person, he replied, * That it was for 
the cause of religion.’ All the assassinators of Christian 
princes have urged this cause. The King of Portugal 
had not been assassinated but by virtue of the decision of 
three Jesuits, It is very well known that Henry III. and 
IV. of France, perished by the hands of fanatics; but 
with this difference, they lost their lives because they 
appeared to be enemies of the Pope, and the life.of Louis 
XV. was attempted, because he seemed to be too com- 
plaisant to him. 

The assassin was furnished with a spring-kunife, at one 
end carrying a long sharp-pointed blade, and at the other, 
a penknife about four inches in length. He waited for 
the moment when the King should step into his coach 
to go to Trianon. It was near six in the evening, quite 
dusky, and exceedingly cold : almost all the courtiers 
wore cloaks, which, by corruption, are called redingotes. 
The assassin, thus dressed, proceeded towards the guards, 
and in passing ran against the Dauphin: he then forced 
his way through the file of the gardes-du-corps, and of 
the hundred Swiss; came up to the King, and stabbed 
him with the penknife in the fifth rib, then put his knife 
in his pocket, and remainded with his hat upon his head. 
The King finding himself wounded, turned about, and 
espying this stranger, who was covered, and whose eyes 
stared wildly, he said, * That is the man who stabbed me; 
arrest him, but do him no harm.’ 

While every one was seized with fright and horror, the 
king was carried into his bed, surgeons sought, and it was 
uncertain whether his wound was mortal or not, or whe- 
ther the knife was empoisoned. The parricide often re- 
peated, * let them take care of Monseigneur le Dauphin, 
that he does not go out the whole day.’ At these words 
the universal alarm redoubled. It was not doubted that 
there was a conspiracy against the royal family: every 
one figured to himself the greatest dangers, the greatest 
and most premeditated crimes, 

Happily, the king’s wound was but slight; but the 
general trouble was considerable ; and fears, suspicions, 
and intrigues, multiplied at court. The grand provost of 
the household, to whom the punishment of crimes com- 
mitted in the king’s palace belongs, immediately seized 
the parricide, and commenced the proceedings 1n form, 
as practised at St. Cloud, on the assassination of Henry 
IV. An exempt of the provost’s guard having obtained 
a little confidence, either seeming or real, in the distem- 
pered mind of this wretch, engaged him to be so hardy as 
to write a letter from his prison to the king himself. Da- 
miens write to the king! An assassin write to him whom 
he had assassinated ! ! 

His letter was foolish, and conformable to the mean- 
ness of his condition; but it discovered the object of his 
fury. In it is seen, that the public complaints against 
the archbishop had turned the criminal’s brain, and ex- 
cited him to his vile attempt. It appeared by the names 
of the members of Parliament cited in his !eiter, that be 
knew them by serving one of their brethren; but it 
would have been absurd to suppose that they had ex. 
plained their sentiments to him, and muc less that they 
had ever spoken, or even dropped a wor to encourage 
him to the crime; so the king did not hesitate to refer 
his punishment to those of the grand ¢ :Amber who had 
not resigned; he insisted even that the pmnces and 
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peers should, by their presence, add more authenticity 
and solemnity, in all points, to the trial in the eyes of the 
public, who are as suspicious as curious exaggerators, 
and who always see in these horrid adventures beyond 
the truth. Never, in effect, did truth appear more 
clearly. 

It is evident that this madman had no accomplice. He 
always declared, he did not think of killing the king; 
but that he had formed the design to wound him, ever 
since the banishment of the Parliament. Directly, upon 
the first interrogatory, he said ‘that religion alone had 
determined him to this attempt.’ He acknowledged that 
he only spoke bad of the Molonists, and those who refused 
the sacraments; and that these people apparently believe 
in two Gods. 

He cried out on the torture, ‘I thought I should have 
done a meritorious work for Heaven; and it is what I 
have heard said by all the priests in the palace.’ He 
constantly persisted in saying that it was the Archbishop 
of Paris, the refusal of the sacraments, and the disgraces 
of the Parliament, that had stirred him to this act of re- 
gicide: he declared the same again to his confessors. 
_'This wretched man was no more than a foolish fanatic, 
less abominable, in fact, than Ravaillac and John Chatel, 
but more mad, and having no more accomplices than 
those two furies had. The only accomplices, generally, 
for these mousters, are fanatics whose heated brains light 
up, without knowing it, a fire in weak, desperate, hardened 
minds. <A few words dropped by chance is sufficient to 
set them on flames. Damiens acted under the same illu- 
sion as Ravaillac, and died in the same torments.—Age of 


Louis XV. 








THE QUEEN’S CROWN. 


Tue following description of the Queen’s Crown, which 
was made for the consort of James II., is taken from an 
account of the coronation of that monarch, published by 
authority. The work containing it is, we believe, ex- 
tremely scarce. This crown forms a part of the regalia at 
the Tower, and would be used at any future coronation of 
the Queen Consort :— 

‘ The Queen’s rich crown*, which her Majesty wore in 
her return to Westminster Hall, was of gold, but so richly 
embellished with diamonds and pearl, that little or none 
of the gold appeared. It was an imperial crown, com- 
posed of crosses and flowers-de-lis, with arches and a mound. 

‘The diameter of the rim was five inches, and the 
height of it to the top of the cross upon the mound seven 
inches, and the weight only nineteen ounces, ten penny- 
weights. 

* The whole rim or circle was covered with twenty-two 
large rose or faucet diamonds, whereof, two of them being 
very large, were of 2000). value each, and the other twenty 
of 15001. a-piece, in all 34,0001.; and the angles between 
were filled up with forty-four sinall diamonds, value 1001. 

‘ The four crosses were composed of twenty-five dia- 
monds each, amounting in all to 12,0001.; and on the top 
of the said crosses were four exceedingly large diamonds, 
in value 40,6001. 

‘In the tops of the four flowers-de-lis were four oval 
diamonds of 60001. value, and in the side leaves eight dia- 


* This crown was made up by Mr. Richard Beauvoir, jeweller, 
in which he had the honour to please their Majesties in a very high 





monds of 4000l. value, and at the foot of each flower-de- 
lis were eighteen smaller diamonds, amounting in all to 
20001. in value. The bars, ribs, or arches, were covered 
with a row of large pearl up the middle, between two 
rows of rose diamonds, in all forty-four pearls and eighty 
diamonds, which, with sixteen small stones that filled 
up the angles of the four great diamonds, amounted to 
10,0001.; and the mound and cross were totally covered 
with rose diamonds; only the fillet or band of the mound 
was covered with table diamonds. 

‘ Those that covered the mound or globe were in num- 
ber one hundred and forty-one, amounting to 5001. and 
the twenty-six upon the cross came to 3000). 

‘ The two ropes of pearl, about the upper and lower 
edge of the rim, whereof the uppermost contained sixty- 
four large pearls, amounted to 3001.; so that the whole 
value was 111,900l. sterling. 

‘ The cap was purple velvet, lined with rich white Flo. 
rence taffeta, turned up, and richly powdered with ermine,’ 
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CORONATION FEAST OF KING EDWARD I. 

‘Kine Edward I. was coronyd and anoynted as ryght 
heyre of Engelonde, withe moche honor and worsschyp.— 
And aftur masse, the Kyng went to hys paleys for to 
holde a ryall feste, amonges them that hym had doon ser- 
vyse and worsschyp. And whanne he was set at his mete, 
King Alexandre of Scotlande come to doo hym servyse 
and worsschyp wyth a queyntyse and an hondryd knyghts 
wyth him, horsed and arrayed, and whame they weren 
lyght of theyr horse, they let theyr horse goon whether 
they wolde, and they that wolde take them hadde them to 
theyr own behofe, wythoute any chalange. And aftyr 
that come Syr Edmond, Kyng Edwarde’s broder, a cur- 
tayse knyght and a gentyll of renoon, and the Erle of 
Cornwayle, and the Erle of Glowcestre. And aftur them 
come the Erle of Pembroke, and the Erle of Warren, and 
eche of them ledde on theyr hondes he themselfe an hou- 
dryd knyghts, disgyse in theyr armes. And whanne they 
weren alyght of theyr horse, they let them goo whedyr 
they wolde, and they that cowde them take hadde them 
stylle at theyr owne lyking. And whanne all this was 
doon, Kyng Edward dyd hys diligens and hys myghte to 
amende the rilme, and redresse the wronges in the best 
maner, to the honor of God, and profyte to the crowne 
and to the holye cherche, and to amende the anoyance ot 
the comon peple. The worsehip for the grace of God 
was in hym, and ever hadde the victorye of hys enemyes. 

It would appear from the above extract, that four En- 
clish barons let loose four hundred horses, beside what 
the King of Scotland and Edmund, the King’s brother, 
gave to the populace ; and that those who first could take 
them, kept them without molestation. 
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HISTORY OF THE WEATHER. 
(Concluded.) 


The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that of 1709: 
The snow lay eight or ten feet deep in Spain and Portu- 
gal. The Zuyder Zee was frozen over, and many “ee 
sand persons walked or skated on it. At Leyden, t e 
thermometer fell ten degrees below the zero of Fahren- 
heit’s scale. All the lakes in England froze; and 4 
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killed by the frost; and postilions were benumbed in their 
saddles. In both the years 1709 and 1740, the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland ordained a national 
fast to be held, on account of the dearth which then pre- 
vailed. 

In 1744, the winter was again very cold. The Mayne 
was covered seven weeks with ice; and at Evora, in Por- 
tugal, people could hardly creep out of their houses for 
heaps of snow. 

The winters during the five successive years, 1745, 
1746, 1747, 1748, and 1749, were all of them very cold. 

In 1754, and again in 1755, the winters were particu- 
larly cold, At Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermometer sunk to 
the beginning of the scale; and, in England, the strong- 
estale, exposed to the air in a glass, was covered, in less 
thana quarter of an hour, with ice an eighth of an inch 
thick. 

The winters ‘of 1766, 1767, 1768, were very cold all 
over Europe. In France the thermometer fell six degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The large rivers 
and the most copious springs in many parts were frozen. 
The thermometer laid on the surface of the snow, at Glas- 
gow fell two degrees below zero. 

In 1771 the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe was fro- 
zen to the bottom. 

In 1776, much snow fell, and the cold was intense. 
The Danube bore ice five feet thick below Vienna. 
Wine froze in the cellars, both in France and in: Holland. 
Many people were frost-bitten, and vast multitudes both 
of the feathered and tinny tribes perished, Yet the quan- 
tity of snow which lay on the ground had checked the pe- 
netration of the frost. Van Swinden found in Holland, 
that the earth was congealed to the depth of twenty-one 
inches, on a spot of a garden which had been kept cleared, 
but only nine inches at another place near it, which was 
covered with four inches of snow. 

The successive winters of 1784 and 1785, were uncom- 
monly severe, insomuch that the Little Belt was frozen 
over. 

In 1789, the cold was excessive; and again in 1795, 
when the republican armies overran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800, were both 
very cold, 

In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were remark- 
ably cold. 

The years which were extremely hot and dry will be 
more easily enumerated. 

In 763, the summer was so hot that thesprings dried up. 

In 860, the heat was so intense, that, near Worms, 
the reapers dropt dead in the fields. 

In 993, and again in 994, it was so hot that the corn 
and fruit were burnt up. 

The year 1000 was so hot and dry, that in Germany 
the pools of water disappeared, amd the fish, being left to 
stink in the nd, bred a pestilence. 

In 1022, the heat was so excessive, that both men and 
cattle were struck dead. 

In 1130, the earth yawned with drought. Springs 
and rivers disappeared, and even the Rhine was dried up 
In Alsace, 

In 1159, nota drop of rain fell in Italy after the month 
of May. y 

The year 1171 was extremely hot in Germany. 
th “4 1232, the heat was so great, especially in Germany, 

atitis said that eggs were roasted in the sands, 





In 1260, many of the Hungarian soldiers died of exces- 
sive heat at the famous battle fought near Bela. 

The consecutive years 1276 and 1277, were so hot and 
dry as to occasion a great scarcity of fodder. 

The years 1293 and 1294, were extremely hot ; and so 
were likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine and the 
Danube having dried up. 

In 1333, the cornfields and vineyards were burnt up. 

The years 1393 and 1394 were excessively hot and dry. 

In 1447, the summer was extremely hot. 

In the successive years, 1473 and 1474, the whole earth 
seemed on fire. In Hungary, one could wade across the 
Danube. 

The four consecutive years, 1538, 1539, 1540, and 
1541, were excessively hot, and the rivers dried up. 

In 1556, the drought was so great that the springs 
failed. In England, wheat rose from 8s, to 53s. a quarter. 
The year 1615 and 1616 were very dry over Europe. 

In 1646, it was excessively hot. 

In 1652, the warmth was very great, the summer being 
the driest ever known in Scotland; yet a total eclipse of 
the sun had happened that year, on Monday the 24th of 
March, which hence received the appellation of Mirk 
Monday. 

The summer of 1660 was remarkably hot. It is related 
that one of the minions of tyranny, who in that calamitous 
period harassed the poor presbyteriaus in Scotland with 
captious questions, naving asked a shepherd in Fife, whe- 
ther the killing of the notorious Sharp, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, (which had happened in May,) was murder; he 
replied, that he could not tell, but there had been fine wea- 
ther ever since. 

The first year of the 18th century was very warm, and 
the two following years were of the same description. 

It is a singular coincidence, that in 1718, the distance 
precisely of 100 years from the present, the weather was 
extremely hot and dry all over Europe. The air felt so 
oppressive, that all the theatres were shut in Paris. 
Scarcely any rain fell for the space of nine months, and 
the springs and rivers were dried up. The following year 
was equally hot. The thermometer at Paris rose to 98 
degrees by Fahrenheit’s scale. The grass and corn were 
quite parched. In some places, the fruit-trees blossomed 
two or three times. 

Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry and hot. 

The year 1745 was remarkably warm and dry, but the 
following year was still hotter; insomuch that the grass 
withered, and the leaves dropt from the trees. Neither 
rain nor dew fell for several months; and, on the Conti- 
nent, prayers were offered up in the churches to implove 
the bounty of refreshing showers, 

In 1748, the summer was again very warm, 

In 1754, it was likewise extremely warm. 

The years 1760 and 1761 were both of them remarkably 
hot; and so was the year 1763, 

1774, it was excessively hot and dry. 

? Both the years 1778 and 1779, were warm and very 
Iry. 

The year 1788 was also very hot and dry ; and of the 
same character was 1811, famous for its excellent vin- 
tage, and distinguished by the appearance of a brilliant 
comet, 
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MERCHANT TAYLORS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Doctrine et Musarum sedes! 


In the year 1560 or 1561*, the Worshipful Company 
of * Marchaunt Taylors,’ actuated by a sense of Christian 
charity, and with a love of learning, founded a prammar 
school, and fixed upon part of the Manor of the Rose, in 
the parish of St. Lawrence Pountney, as a site eligible for 
the purpose; and on the 24th September, 156], the sta- 
tutes were accordingly framed, and a schoo! master chosen. 
The following is the preamble of the original statutes of 
the school upon its first institution :— 








‘ Whereas the maister, wardens, & assistents in the names 
of all the whole body of this companie ofthe Marchaunt Tay- 
Jors, in London, have for the better educacon & bringing up 
of children in good manners & I’rature, erected a schoole 
within the parish of St. Laurence Pountney, in London; &, 
also meete and convenient lodgings for a schoolm. and three 
ushers, to inhabite and dwell in; And, for, because nothing 
can contynue long & endvre in good order, without lawes & 
statuts, in that behalf provided, therefore,they the said maister, 
wardens & assistents, have fully concluded, agreed, & by these 
presents, doe conclude, agree & decree, that the said schoole 
shall be directed and contynued, & tohave contynuaunce, by 
God’s grace, for ever, insuch manrer & forme, & according 
as hereafter is expressed, menciouned & declared, viz.’ 


R. Mulcaster, M. A. of Christ Church, Oxford, a man 
of great learning, was the first head master chosen by the 
court. Scarcely had this noble institution been established, 
than a great number of scholars entered it, and it was 
shortly afterwards subinitted, for the first time, to the so- 
lemn visitation of the diocesan. The company then kept 
a scholar at college, at the annual expense of five pounds. 
But a permaneut and honourable connection between the 
school and the university was not established, until Alder- 
man Sir Thomas White, witha liberal munificence, which 
must always be remembered with gratitude by the stu- 
dents, appropriated to the exclusive benefit of this school, 
thirty-seven fellowships at St. John’s, Oxford, a college 
which he had then lately founded, entirely at his own ex- 
pense. This auspicious omen attracted a great influx of 
scholars, so that,ina very short space of time, the full number 
of two hundred and fifty was completed. Onthe 11th of 
June, 1572, the first election of scholars to St. John’s took 
place, after a public examination. It was shortly after- 
wards ordered, that no scholar should stand to the election 
for St. John’s, who had not attended the schvol ‘three 
yeares at leaste before the saide electioun.” About this 
time Walter Ffysshe gave an exhibition of ten pounds 
per annum to divinity scholars from this school. In 1581, 
the school sustained a great loss, in the death of Sir Wm. 
Cordall, master of the rolls, who had exercised his ap- 
pointment as visitor of the school, with much talent, fide- 
lity, and discrimination, For many years at the latter 
endof the sixteenth century, the officers of St. John’s Col- 
lege were continually disputing with the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company, respecting the election of scholars to St. 
John’s; and it was a considerable time before the mild 
and conciliating conduct of the company could allay those 
unfortunate differences. Queen Elizabeth, in her visits 


* Stow’s Survey, b. 1, p. 169. 
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to the universities, conferred much distinction on the stn. 
dents educated at Merchant Taylors. In the year 1607, 
the statutes of the school were revised and improved, at 
the recommendation of Dean Overall, and other learned 
doctors in divinity; the alteration chiefly related to tlhe 
establishment of three probation-days in the year*, 
These new statutes concluded in the following words ;— 

‘ Lastly, although the papers of the schollers’ exercises, 
written on the probatioun daies, should presently bee cancel- 
led, burnt, or converted into any other use, yet shall the schol- 
lers’ benefit, arising principally from the makeing thereof, 
bee the same, as yf they were reserved for posterity. How. 
beit, yt connot be denied but that the keepyng of them for 
the viewe of posterity will cause some greate care both in the 
preparacon and making thereof.’ 


In the same year, James the First honored the com- 
pany with his presence, at a public dinner given at the 
hall to his Majesty, Prince Henry, and other noble per- 
sonages. The company’s clerk showed to the king, a 
roll containing the names of seven kings, one queen, 
seventeen princes and dukes, two duchesses, one arch- 
bishop, thirty-one earls, five countesses, one viscount, 
twenty-four bishops, sixty-six barons, two ladies, seven 
abbots, seven priors, and one sub-prior, besides very many 
knights and esquires, who had been members of the com- 
pany, whereupon he caused his eldest son, twenty-two 
earls and lords, and many knights and esquires and cler- 
gymen, to be made free of the company. It was proposed 
that one of the scholars should welcome the king with an 
appropriate speech, but, instead of this, an entertainment 
of a * speech, musique, and other inventions,’ was con- 
tracted for with the noted Ben Jonson. William Parker, 
by his will, dated 24th May 1613, gave to the company 
two thousand pounds, out of which twenty pounds per 
annum was to be devoted in trust for the clergyman who 
should serve the chapel of Great Bloxwich, to be a mer- 
chant taylor, from Saint John’s. John Vernon, by a be- 
quest to the company, dated 10th October 1615, founded 
four exhibitions of four pounds annually, for merchant 
taylors students in divinity, at St. John’s. John Wooller 
founded, about the same time, an exhibition of forty shil- 
lings per annum, which was afterwards doubled tn value 
by accumulation. Shortly afterwards, Thomas Wheten- 
hall, Esq. granted a lapse-reversion to three divinity lec 
tures, for the benefit of these scholars. About this time, 
manv liberal benefactions were made to St. John’s, in 
which college this school has an interest, of more than 
seven-tenths in whatever is bequeathed to the general pur- 
poses of the college. In 1620, the company refounded 
two of Sir Thomas White’s fellowships, which had been 
lost by the expiration of a lease. In 1626, John Juxon, 
Esq. founded by bequest to the company, certain lectures 
in the city of London, and from this fund many deserving 
young men at this school have been occasionally presented 
with the sum of twelve pounds for the purchase of books 
at the commencement of their academical studies. Arche 
bishop Laud and Bishop Juxon were very attentive to the 
school. In 1636, the infection of the plague interfered 
much with the regular study of the school. Bishop Dee, 
by his will, dated 28th May 1638, founded two fellow- 
ships and two scholarships, especially charging that one 
fellow and one scholar should be taken either from met 
chant taylors or Peterborough school, of his kindred ¢ 
name, and for many years this benefaction was exerc! 


* For many years there have been but two annually. 
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by merchant taylors without the latter qualifications, In 
1649, Dugard, the chief master, was committed by the 
council of state to Newgate, for boldly printing at a pri- 
vate press a defence of Charles the First, entitled, ‘ De- 
fensio Regia pro Carolo 1, ad serenissimum Magne 
Britannice Regem Carolum I], filium nata majorem, 
heredem et successorem legitimum. Sumptibus Regius 
anno 1649.’ The poet Milton interceded with the council, 
and obtained the liberation of Dugard, who afterwards in 
the foolish enthusiastic warmth of gratitude, priuted even 
the answer to the last mentioned work. In 1656, Abra- 


hain Colfe appointed, by his will, the head master of 


inerchant taylors’, in conjunction with the head masters 
of Westminster and St. Paul’s, an examiner and elector 
of Lewisham school. About 1664, the scholars began to 
perform in private plays. On 2nd September 16066, the 
venerable Gothic pile which had been dedicated for more 
than a century to learning, fell a prey to the fiery ele- 
ment. In 1675, the rebuilding of the school was com- 
pleted, on an extensive scale, partly by the aid of the 
liberal individual subscriptions of the company. About 
the same time the duty of prayer and catechising in 
‘ Englis, Latine, and Greeke,’ was enforced. In 1080, 
King James the Second recommended Lee in the place of 
Hartclitfe as head master, but afterwards revoked his 
recommendation. About 1695, Moses Holwey founded 
two exhibitions of six pounds per annum each, at Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, for young men educated at Eton, 
or merchant taylors’, and which have at times led to 
greater preferment. In 1709, the head master was by act 
of parliament appointed perpetual governor of the free 
school in Lucton. In 1728, Dr. Gibbons bequeathed 
fifty pounds to the head master of the school and the 
like sum for the benefit of the school, library, together 
with one thousand pounds therewith to purchase advow- 
sons for St. John’s, and one hundred pounds for the 
library of that college. Dr. Stuart, by his will, dated 
1733, gave the sum of two thousand five hundred pounds, 
to found two exhibitions, one at St. John’s, Oxford, for 
eight years, and the other at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
tor seven years, for students, who having been five years 
at this school are without fault, superannuated. Dr. An- 
drew, by his will, dated 1747, founded four new scho- 
larships at Trinity Hall, for the benefit of four young 
en from Merchant Taylors’, who should receive tweuty 
pounds per annum, each, besides the usual allowances to 
scholars of the house, and four new fellowships on the 
samne footing as the civil law scholarships, with a prefer- 
*ice to the monitors and prompters of Merchant ‘Taylors, 
being qualified. In 1762, under the mastership of 
a lpn performed a Latin play with great 
tion v Pele audiences, Iwo thousand tickets were 
sain lane rs | was 80 delighted with the performances 
he had ae O _ young peiformers, the scenes which 
tases te Bis «le mr, accompanied by unaccepted over= 
tt io who 1ad admirably sustained the part of 
in sieliegtenl 1€ — year, the second act of Phormio 
shtinad tecue, bi — an epilogue was spoken by the 
amongst kien nglish, Scotch, and Irish barristers, 
wustained the bog — Sir John Silvester, baronet, 
1763, ae A 0 ratinus, the North Briton. In 
or the last tiene i ‘th, yee pe Regnnig prone 
petite. teak ithe Troades of Seneca, and Ruggle’s 

’ ore persons of great learning and distinc- 


were issued. But these performances have been since 
discouraged as being likely to engage the attention of the 
students, at the expence of their proper studies, About 
this time complaints were made of the disrespectful con- 
duct of the monitors téwards the under-masters, and of 
their ill-treatment of the scholars, whereupon the company 
ordered that the under masters should be generally treated 
with respect, and that no monitor should correct a schc- 
lar in the school. The Reverend Mr. Parkin, by his will, 
dated 1759, bequeathed a number of bonds, mortgages, 
and notes to the master, fellows, and scholars of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, for the founding of five or six scholar. 
ships, in that house, to be appropriated to as many 
scholars, who had been educated at Merchant Taylors’, 
regard being always had to their seniority and station in 
the school, particularly to those who had become super- 
annuated at the head of it. In 1776, the company or- 
dered, that no student having been absent from the school 
for more than three months, should, unlessin case of sick- 
ness, be re-admitted without leave of the master and war- 
dens. In the same year, Wailliain Bowyer, the most 
learned printer of the eighteenth century, bequeathed to 
the Stationers’ Company, one thousand pounds three per 
cents, in trust, that the yearly produce should be paid to 
a compositor of sober life, and versed in the Latin and 
Greek, having been educated at Merchant Taylors’, if not ° 
at some other public school, from seven until seventeen 
years of age. In 1790, Frose and Hayward, two of the 
scholars, hoisted a large tri-coloured silk flag upon Tower 


} Hill, in insolent rivalry of the royal standard flying upon 


the opposite ramparts, in honour of her Majesty’s birth 
day. ‘lhis bold mark of attachment to the French sym- 
bol of revolution, excited the abhorrouce of the scholars 
in general, and Ellis, the present hbrarian of the British 
Museum, particularly distinguished himself on the occa- 
sion. An address signed by the head monitor was pre- 
sented to the company, expressive of the attachment of 
the scholars to the reigning powers, and of that constitus 
tional loyalty which this school has been always amougst 
the foremost in evincing, aud praying that Grose and 
Hayward might be expelled, which was done accordingly, 
In 1797, the scholars, with a noble feeling of patriotism, 
presented the liberal offering of one hundred guineas to 
the service of their country, in a contribution to the com- 
mittee for raising voluntary donations to the protection of 
this country, from the jacobinical powers, 1n reply to 
which a very handsome letter was returned. Iu 1812, 
the Duke of Sussex, Sir C. 5S. Hunter, Lord Mayor, Sir 
J. T. Duckworth, Sir John Stuart, &c. &c. attended to 
hear the Latin and English orations delivered on the elec- 
tion day by the monitors, and from thence adjourned to 
meet the late Duke of Kent, Baron Graham, Lord Pau- 
&c. to dinner at Merchant ‘Taylors’ Hall. 

In former times, when the present statutes ‘against 
drilling and training,’ were not in force, the science of 
fencing, training to arms, and using the musket were 
taught, since the art of self-defence was not then consi- 
dered incompatible with the privileges of Englishmen, or 
the known loyalty and patriotism of the scholars, * Chil- 
dren of all natiouns and countryes’ except Jews (by order 
of court, 16th December 1731,) are elegible to be admitted 
by the 25th statute. The hours of study at present ob- 


served, are from March to November, in the morning 
from seven until eleven, from November to March, eight, 





tion, ” 
Phree thousand tickets, and one thousand orders 


until eleven, and in the afternoon from two until fou 
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The election of the senior-moni- 
tors to college takes place annually upon St. Barnabas 
day, June Lith, in the chapel of “a school, after which 
there is a public dinner given at the company’s hall, and 
there is a public examination of the scholars twice in every 
year, about March and November. In the chapel, and on 
those three public days, Latin and English orations are 
publicly delivered by the eight monitors. The head mo- 
nitor is distinguished by the title of the captain, Latin 
prayers are daily read early in the morning, in the fore- 
nvon, and in the afternoon. There is a valuable library 
of classical and other curious books attached to the school. 
The bishop of Winchester is the visitor of the school, so 
far only as concerns the election of its scholars to Saint 
John’s, but the Merchant Taylors company are their own 
visitors in respect of revising, altering, and framing sta- 
_ tutes for the government of the school. An evening lec- 
turer of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, is elected every three 
. years from amongst the masters of this school. The com- 
pany possesses the right of presentation to the rich living 
of Saint Martin, Outwich, The scholars become super- 
annuated at the age of nineteen years. The Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages er tongues, only, are taught at 
this school, in which the following works are used :— 
Latin—Eton Grammar, Corderius Catechism, Testament, 
Ellis’s Exercises, Clarke’s Exercises, Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries, Ovid’s Epistles, Phedrus, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Cicero’s Offices and Orations, Virgil, Sallust, Horace, 
Juvenal, Perseus, and Terence. 

Greek—Eton Grammar, Testament, Xenophon’s Me- 
morabiliaandC yropedia, Huntingford’s Exercises, Homer, 
Isocrates, Aischines, Sophocles, and Demosthenes. 

Hebrew—Lyra and Psalter. The present masters are, 
Reverend James William Bellamy, M. A. head master ; 
the Reverend J. J. Ellis, M. A. first under master ; the 
Reverend H. B. Wilson, D. D.* second under master, 
-and the Reverend Robinson, M. A. third under 
master. 

The present edifice in Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, 
was built in 1675, and is rather spacious and commo- 
dious than elegant; it contains extensive vaults under 
ground ; on the ground floor are private apartments for 
each of the under masters, cloisters, and play ground ; 
above is the very spacious school room, nearly ninety feet 
in length, at one end of which is the box-room, and at the 
other end are the library, chapel, &c. together with a 
large house occupied by the archididasculus, or chief 
master. 

The following, amongst other distinguished characters, 
received their education under the classic roof of this ve- 
nerable institution :—Andrewes, Boyle, Cranmer, Wren, 
{the dramatist) Beckingham, Sir James Whitelocke, 
Juxon, Calamy, Quarles, Hall, Goad, Boulter, Lowth, 
Bernard, Sharard, Byrom, Watson, Clive, Townely, Vi- 
cessimus Knox. 

The munificent benefactions which have from time to 
time enriched this institution, together with the eminence 
of very many of its scholars, have placed the school in a 
very high rank, and the genius of Merchant Taylors’ 
yielding to no public seminaries but those of Eton, West- 
minster, and Winchester, claims the exalted station of 
the fourth school in Great Britain, and, with honest pride 

*To whose well written and luminous work of ‘the History of 
of Merchant Taylors’,’ in 2 vols. 4to. thewriter hereof acknowledges 
dimself chiefly indebeed for this account. 


during the whole year, 
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and pleasing satisfaction, she contemplates the fame of 
those many eminent scholars who once inhabited her clase 
sic walls, since to her care and ability their country and 
the world have been much indebted for their usefulness 
learning, and distinguished greatness. : 
It is beneath the venerable roofs of the public semina- 
ries of Great Britain, that her able statesmen, good patri- 
ots, and great men in general have received that classic 
lore and those mental endowments, which have procured 
for their character the honour and respect of the world, 
and may her scholars ever keep in view the good name 
which Merchant Taylors’ has always hitherto supported, 
and may they always evince their gratitude to their gene- 
rous patrons, by striving for that mastery of acute learn. 
ing—those noble sentiments—and that exalted character, 
for which the genius of this school has been froin its first 
institution celebrated ; and that they may never dishonour 
her reputation, by ignorance, sloth, or vice, but, on the 
contrary, emulate the example of the many illustrious pu- 
pils who have been nursed in the same venerable shades of 
academic learning, is the feryent wish of one of her old 
scholars, *, °. T. 
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Original Poetry. 


GL OLLI? 


VALENTINE 
Froma Carpenter to his Mistress. 


Dear Suckey,—when I saw’d thee last, 

My heart you nailed very fast ; 

And Cupid, he is screwing me ,— 

And Hymen will be g/uing me: 

My heart, it full of holes is dored,— 

My happiness it will be foor’d. 

Unless we soon are ax’d in church, 

?Tis plane I shall bein the lurch ; 

And that will be a deal too bad. 

I’ve not another grain to add, 

My muse is shaving me so fine,— 

Your constant chip, your valentine, 
Query QUIBBLE. 
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EPIGRAM. 
Truth should not lée, and yet she does,— 
At least so some folks tell. 
« When? where ?’ quoth Jack, ‘ I cannot guess.’ 
Then check your vain surprise, 
The adage says, ‘ truth lies 
At the bottom of a well.’ QuERY QUIBBLE. 
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SONNET. 


In the bright western skies the sun has set, 

But o’er the world his twilight lingers yet ; 
And as we gaze upon the brilliant glow 

He left behind him, as he sunk below, 

We think upon the long bright summer day, 
Which we enjoy’d beneath his genial ray ; 
That ray so mild, serene, and stilly bright, 
Scarce do we heed, until the coming night 
Proclaims its set ; then vainly we deplore 

The dreariness we dream’d not of before ; 

But soon we chase our tears, the morrow’s morn 
Will see, another sun as noble, born ;— 

Thus for one George our tears and sorrows flow, 
While th’ other bids our hearts with hopes to glow: y, 
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SPP PLLIA 


ORATORIOS. 


Tus species of entertainment which first originated in 
Italy was a sacred drama, divided into scenes, and usually 
in three acts or parts, in imitation of theatrical pieces, but 
always written on sacred subjects, taken from scripture, 
or church history, and set to grave and solemn music, in 
order to be performed vocally and instrumentally in a 
church or elsewhere, during Lent. The first rappresen- 
tatione or exhibition truly dramatic that was performed in 
Italy according to Apostolo Zeno, was a spiritual comedy, 
at Padua, in 1243. But though every nation in Europe 
seems, in the first attempt at dramatic exhibitions, to have 
had recourse to religious subjects, and an oratorio, or sa- 
cred drama, is but a mystery or morality in music, yet 
those that were written before the seventeenth century 
seem never to have been entirely sung; but chiefly de- 
claimed, with incidental airs and chorusses. It was, how- 
ever, by small degrees, that entire musical mysteries had 
admission intu the church, or were improved into orato- 
rios. All the Italian writers on the subject, agree that 
these sacred musical dramas had their beginning in the 
time of San Filippo Neri, who was born in 1515, and 
founded the congregration of the Priests of the Oratory 
at Rome, in 1540. Oratorio,, Ital. Oratorium, Lat., 
signifies a small chapel or particular part of a house or 
church, where there is an altar. The spaces between the 
arches of Romish churches are called Oratorii, Ital. 
Oratoires, Fr. Anglicé, chapels. The congregation of the 
Oratory, established at Rome, and in some cities of Italy, 
by S. Phil. Neri, about 1558, originated from the con- 
ferences which this pious ecclesiastic held in his own cha- 
pel at Rome. The great number of persons who attended 
these meetings obliged St. Phil. to request the adminis- 
trators of the church of San Girolame della Carita to 
grant permission to hold these assemblies there, which was 
granted. In 1574, they were transferred to the church 
of the Florentines; and, in 1583, to Santa Maria della 
Vallicella. By degrees this establishment spread itself all 
over Italy, where it has still many houses. It appears 
that these fathers, in whatever city of Italy they had 
an establishment, entertained their congregations with 
good music. During the service, and after sermon, it 
was usual for them, amongst other pious exercises, in or- 
der to draw youth to church, and keep them from secular 
amusements, to have hymns, psalins, and other spiritual 
faudi, or songs, sung either in chorus, or by a single fa- 
— voice, divided into two parts, the one performed 
elore the sermon, the other after it. 
hee ret Last.The oratorios commenced at this 
Si, = on ednesday bight, under the able direction of 
“tT George Smart, who has long rendered them of very 
ad ly eas The performance commenced with 
ini ae ing aap S Requiem, in which Mrs. Salmon 
effect th oly Lerd God Almighty,’ with astonishing 
i a aed Tree executed § Angels ever bright and 
“it, In a very pleasing manner. Mr. Braham gave 

Lord remember Davi 1 but hi if ld 2 , 
Piven + The fir avid, as none but himself could have 
Meyer a oes : el oe concluded with a grand Scena of 
pal + hy i ame Bellochi supported the princi- 
soutien oh 1€ second part consisted of Haydn’s 
ole ak ’ a € manner in which this was performed, re- 
€ highest credit on the orchestra, The third part 





Miss Goodall, who has improved 
much since last season, sung an air of Paer’s ‘ Una voce, 
al cor mi parla,’ accompanied by the clarionet obligato, 
of Mr. Williams; the air is of difficult execution, but 
she went through it witha facility and accuracy that would 
have done credit to more matured performers. Brahain’s 
‘1s there a heart that never loved,’ is too well known and 
too much admired to need critique; it was encored, 
Mr. Nelson, a young and promising singer, gave the fine 
recitative and air, ‘ The spirit of the Storm,’ with much 
effect ; and Miss Povey was encored in a little ballad of 
Mozart’s, the ‘ May wish.’ The oratorio concluded with 
Beethoven’s grand Battle of Sinfonia, in which ‘ God save 
the King’ was sung by Miss Tree, Mrs. Goodall, Mr, 
Braham, Pyne, Swift, and Tinney. The evening’s en- 
tertainment furnished a rich treat to the lovers of good 
music. The house was crowded. 

This Theatre re-opened the day after his late Majesty’s 
funeral with a selection of music sacred and secular. In 
the course of the evening three odes were delivered ; these 
compositions (two of which were written by Dr. Busby) 
were of a very mediocre description; but had they been 
better, itis very questionable, whether, read froma written 
paper in the manner that they were, they could have met 
with much approbation. 

A considerable accession to the vocal strength of this 
theatre has been made in the person of Madam Vestris, 
who appeared on Saturday night in the character of Lilla, 
in the Siege of Belgrade. She possesses an excellent 
voice, a fine person, and a pleasing countenance. Her 
debat was a very successful one. 

Covent GarDEN.—The management of the Oratorios 
at this theatre has been consigned to Mr. Bishop; who 
has given earnest of his zeal and talents to conduct them 
successfully. The seasoncommenced with an Epecedium, 
in which was introduced the Funeral Anthem performed 
at his Majesty's funeral, and a selection of music chiefly 
from Handel, known to have been favourites with our re- 
vered sovereign ; the second part consisted of the Messiah ; 
thethird was miscellaneous, and concluded with anew grand 
Battle Sinfonia, composed by Winter, in commemoration 
of the victory of Waterloo. Miss Stephens sung ‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim,’ with her usual energy and good taste, 
Miss Tree appeared for the first time in sacred music, end 
acquitted herself very respectably. Mr. Bartleman, after 
an absence of some years, resumed his functions; and al- 
though his talents are somewhat impaired, they are yet 
sufficiently striking to deserve much praise. Brahatn was 
in good voice, and gave with peculiar etiect that exquisite 
cantata of Dr. Pepusch’s, ‘See! from the silent grove 
Alexis flies.’ Mr. Kalkbrenner performed some new ra- 
riations to ‘ Rule Britannia’ on the grand piano-forte. He 
is a perfect master of the instrument, but his talents were 
misapplied in spoiling our national air by fantastic addi- 
tions. The performances were well attended, but they 
were protracted to a very late hour, not being concluded 
before one o’clock. 

A new Farce entitled Too late for Dinner, was produced 
at this theatre on Tuesday night, and received with great 
applause. The plot is briefly as follows: Frank Popple- 
ton, (Mr. Jones) a thoughtless young rake, falls in love 
with Emma Somerton (Miss Foote) at first sight, and after 
beating the watch, escaping from the watch-house, taking 
refuge in the house where Emma resides, alarming the 
family, escaping again, and nearly ruining the prospects 
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of his brother, Frederick Poppleton, (Mr. Connor) with 


another young lady ; he is eventually married to Emma, 
and reclaimed by the moral influence of matrimony, Lis- 
ton, as a wholesale linen-draper, was eminently ludicrous, 
and Emery had a part, to which he communicated a good 
deal of humour. The chief merit of this farce, (said to be 
from the pen of Mr. Jones of this theatre,) consists 
in the situations; these are so well connected, and so 
rapidly carried on, that they keep the mind quite on the 
alert. 


Minor Tueatres.——The minor establishments all re- 
opened witha compliment to the memory of his late Ma- 
jesty, and then resumed their most attractive pieces. The 
Surrey Theatre is carrying all before it by its ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
A piece founded on the same subject has been produced 
at the Adelphi with success, The Coburg Theatre has 
an Oratorio weekly, which we shall notice in our next. 


Miss Macau.ey'’s Reeatio.—This lady seems deter- 
mined that the public shall have the benefit of her talents 
in some shape or other. On Monday night she renewed 
her varied entertainments, at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern, and was well attended ; in the course of the evening 
she put ‘three questions to the public,’ and read a printed 
statement respecting the wrongs she had suffered from 
Covent Garden Theatre. The history of this affair may 
be comprised in few words. Mr. Harris engaged Miss 
Macauley to play six nights, for which she was to receive 
fifty pounds. She appeared on the first night as Queen 
Mary, in Schiller’s tragedy of Mary Stuart, and on the 
second as Jane Shore ; these efforts did not appear to the 
manager successful ones, and no wonder, when Miss 
Macauley’s name was placed in small letters in the bills. 
‘This she says was attacking her reputation by lessening 
her consequence, ‘ and that although,’ continues she, ¢ [ 
despise the custom, and think it disgraceful that such a 
distinction should ever have been in a London playbill, 
yet I cannot (rising into fame as I am) be the first to throw 
it aside.” After these two nights’ performance, Mr. Harris 
intimated to her that the terms of her engagement would 
be fulfilled, that 1s, the fifty pounds paid her, but that 
she would not be called upon to perform the four remain- 
ing nights. This is the injury of which Miss M. com- 
plains ; she received fifty pounds for two nights, when 
she ought to have played six for it, and this she was most 
anxidus to do; but, notwithstanding she offered to save 
the theatre from ruin, yet the proprietors were so blind 
to their own interest as to decline the offer. Such is a brief 
Instory of this lady’s wrongs,—the public will judge of 
their extent. 


Se. 44.4 


Literary and Scientific Intelliqence. 


44d 


Final Report of the Commissioners appointed for inguzring 
into the mode of preventing the Forgery of Bank Notes. Or- 
dered, by the House of Commons, to be Printed, 18th February, 
1820. 

‘To His Majesty George the Fourth, King of the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 





Since we had the honour of explaining to your Majesty the 
course of our proceedings, a longer interval has elapsed than 
we had anticipated as likely to occur. This has arisen partly 
from our wish to have some experiments tried, with a view to 
the improvement of that plan, which we then stated ourselves 
to have selected, and partly from our anxiety to give the 


a 


i 


fullest and most deliberate consideration to another plan, of 
great ingenuity, and exhibiting specimens of beautiful work 

which had formerly been suggested to us, and the particulars 
of which have, upon several occasions, and within a recent 
period, been laid before us: This plan, however, after such 
consideration, we do not find to possess such merit, as would 
make it proper for us to recommend its adoption, in prefer. 
ence to that which we had first selected. 

With respect to the paper, we are of opinion, that it wil! 
not be advisable to make any alteration in that which is now 
used by the Bank. 

Upon the whole, we have ventured to recommend for 
adoption by the Bank, the plan brought forward by Messrs, 
Applegath and Cowper, which was originally submitted to 
the directors, a short time only before the appointment of 
this commission, and received immediate encouragement 
from them; and upon which some improvements have since 
been made. The directors have readily complied with this 
recommendation, and the necessary machines are in a state 
of great forwardness. 

We humbly conceive that your Majesty, for obvious rea- 
sons, would not wish us to enter upon any detailed explana- 
tion of the particulars of this plan. The objects which we 
have kept in view, in making the selection upon which we 
have determined, have been to enable the Bank to ensure to 
the public, aregular supply of their notes, in sufficient quan- 
tity to meet the daily demand, and to have these notes exe- 
cuted in such a manner, as shall render them fit for general 
circulation amongst all classes of society ; whilst at the same 
time, very considerable obstacles are opposed to the art of 
any person, who might be disposed to engage in forging 
them, And we humbly submit to your Majesty our opinion, 
that these objects will be attained by the adoption of the 
note formed by the machines submitted to our view by 
Messrs. Applegath and Cowper. 

’e cannot but be aware, that no form of note can possibly 
be contrived that may not be successfully imitated by some 
artist of superior talents; we hope, however, and we believe, 
that no man capable of forging the note which we recommend 
can be in such distressed circumstances asto feel any inclina- 
tion to place himself in danger of the ignominious punishment, 
which awaits a crime so hurtful to public credit, and to the 
community at large. 

All which is humbly submitted to your Majesty’s consider- 
ation and judgment. 

Jos. Banks. 

William Congreve. 

William Courtenay. 

Davies Gilbert. 
Soho Square, Feb. 15th, 1820. 


Jer. Harman 
William fH. Wallaston. 
Charles Hatchett. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

L., § Lubin of the Valley,’ and ‘ The Cottage of Peace,’ in ou 
next. 

The favours of J. W. D. in an early number. 

D. G.’s communication is received. 

A few complete sets of the LIrsRaARY CHRONICLE may be still ob- 
tained of our publisher. 

*,* It having been suggested, by many friends, that Montbly 
Parts of the LITERARY CHRONICLE will facilitate its country 
culation, the Four First Numbers are now published, stitched in # 
wrapper—price 2s.; pursuing this arrangement, thirteen Monthly 
Parts will be published annually and the Quarterly Parts will 
discontiaued. The second Monthly Part was ready for delivery ™ 
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LONDON :—Published by J. Limpirp, 53, Holywell Stet 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements ae ™ 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editov’ (post paid) ool 
be addressed. Sold also by SoureER, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yar 
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